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administration had been to allow American industry to
become geared up to the Allied war machine, if the
United States had not entered the war in 1917, so the
argument ran, the Allies would have been unable to con-
tinue their purchases and there would have been an
immediate and catastrophic slump. That this considera-
tion had any effect on Wilson's policy in the critical
months before the final breach with Germany is not only
not proved but, as far as a negative can be proved, is
disproved. But it should be noted that side by side with a
warm and, sometimes, sentimental appreciation of moral
ideas, there is present in the American mind a kind of
moral diffidence. To admit that the United States
entered the last war for non-material interests would be to
admit that the United States is often not narrowly realist
in her attitudes, and many Americans would rather appear
as dupes or cynics than as crusaders. Finally, it was to
the interest of those parties and sections which wished to
cause America to withdraw from European commitments
to belittle the moral claims of the cause for which the
United States fought in 1917 and 1918,
A practical consequence of this * hard-boiled* view of
the cause of American intervention in 1917 was the
adoption of legislative policies that were designed to
prevent America being dragged into a new war by the
same forces that, it was asserted, had dragged her into the
last world war.
If law laid down in advance that America should not
supply belligerents with munitions, European powers
would not be encouraged to fight by the thought that they
could draw on America, and America would be saved, in
advance, from the temptation of the fairy gold of muni-
tions profits. Legislation beginning in 1935 and given
final form in 1937 imposed an embargo on the export of
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